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anguage Engineering 
olds Indonesian 
anguage 


ctive Intervention Brings 
nguage and Cultural Change 
By S. Takdir Alisjahbana 


NDONESIA is spread out over an area 

of one sixth of the equator, consist- 
g of approximately 10,000 islands, of 
hich the largest are divided by huge 
ountain ranges; since time immemorial 
ere have been spoken throughout Indo- 
sia about 250 languages and dialects. 
the development of the Indonesian 
tional language during two decades as 
e official language of law, government, 
truction from the primary school to 
fe university, and as almost the only 
nguage of newspapers, magazines and 
oks, is of paramount importance for 
donesia. This national language has 
come the strongest unifying factor in 
is most scattered country of the world, 
rith a population of nearly 90 million. 
ot less important, however, is the fact, 
at it is through the medium of this 
nguage that the whole process of mod- 
ization takes place in Indonesia. 


Modern Needs 

But apart from this particular meaning 
r Indonesia, the development of the 
donesian language in two decades into 
language adapted to modern needs and 
sed in every walk of life represents one 
f the most fascinating aspects of lin- 
istic and cultural development in mod- 
n times. The history of languages like 
nglish, French and German from their 
igins to their present state as means of 
mmunication in the modern world, has 
leen the history of a gradual process, in 
rhich linguistic, psychological, social and 
ultural factors were blended during hun- 
reds of years in a very intricate manner. 
his history is recapitulated by the Indo- 
esian language in two decades. This 
apid growth provides the linguist as well 
the cultural anthropologist with a rich 
ollection of living linguistic and cultural 
See Indonesian, 2, Col. 1 
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FULBRIGHT ENGLISH TEACHERS COVER IRAN 


Traveling Specialists Give Intensive In-Service Training 


OR the first time, the Fulbright pro- 

gram in Iran in 1959-60 included 
five American high school teachers of 
Engish. They came without any special 
training and were placed in four of the 
principal cities to 
work with the 
high school 
teachers of Eng- 
lish, visiting their 
classes in the 
schools and hold- 
ing sessions for 
them in _ out-of- 
school hours. For 
two reasons, the 
program was of 
limited _effective- 
ness: the Ameri- 
can teachers knew 
little or nothing 
about the teach- 
ing of English as 
a foreign language 
and the Iranian 
teachers, who usu- 
ally hold several 
jobs to make a 
living, were un- 
able to attend ex- 
tra classes for a 
full school year. 


Tailored 
Program 


In 1960-61, we 
decided to tailor 
the program 
avoid these diffi- 
culties. In the first 
place the five 
American _ teach- 
ers were sent to 
the University of Michigan for the sum- 
mer course in the teaching of English 
as a foreign language before coming to 
Iran. Although three of them had pre- 
viously taught abroad (two as Ful- 
brighters), they are unanimous in at- 
testing that this training was invaluable 


won the prize, whic 
80,000 rials (ca. $1,000), 


the eight y 
an Imperial 
to a foreigner. 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY the Shah of Iran awarded an 
Imperial Book Prize to Dr. Gertrude Nye Dorry March 21 
to at the Golestan palace at the Nowruz Salaam. Dr. Dorry 


h included a royal citation and 
for her series of textbooks in 
ool students. The series is 
ish! It was the first time in ‘4 
ears that the prizes have been given, that onstration 
Book Prize was awarded to a woman or 


English for Iranian high sch 
entitled Students, Speak Engl 


By Gertrude Nye Dorry 


to them. Secondly, the program was so 
organized that the teachers, with the ex- 
ception of one based in Tehran, would 
travel around the country spending from 
two to six weeks in different cities ac- 
cording to their 
size, carrying out 
in each place a 
fairly intensive 
program of in- 
service training 
for the Iranian 
teachers of Eng- 
lish. The candi- 
dates were noti- 
fied of the ar- 
rangement in ad- 
vance and warned 
that it might be 
an extremely dif- 
ficult assignment. 
The Ministry of 
Education was so 
pleased with the 
proposed program 
that they offered 
the services of 
five Fulbright re- 
turnee English 
teachers as coun- 
terparts to the 
Americans. The 
cities visited were 
asked to provide 
living quarters for 
the teams and 
make advance ar- 
rangements for 
the classes. In 
each city, a dem- 
prac- 
tice class of sixth- 
grade boys is be- 
ing held in connection with the training. 
The teams were assembled in Tehran 
early in September for orientation and to 
conduct a model seminar for 86 Tehran 
teachers of English before starting their 
individual assignments. The Americans 
See fran, 6, Col. 3 
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material for the study of the moderniza- 
tion of language and culture. The most 
salient feature in this modernization of 
the Indonesian language is the place of 
conscious and purposeful human inter- 
vention in language growth. 


Language Engineering 

Academic linguistics focuses its inves- 
tigation primarily on the accumulation 
and classification of objective data about 
languages and the objective description 
of their structure and process of growth. 
The development of languages like Indo- 
nesian, however, confronts the science of 
linguistics with quite different problems; 
it challenges the linguist to formulate 
standards of usefulness, of efficiency, of 
exactness, of simplicity of structure and 
other sorts of evaluative statements, which 
usually have no place in academic lin- 
guistics. In contrast to the development 
of the above-mentioned modern _lan- 
guages, such as English, the development 
of the Indonesian language is a guided 
development, during which conscious hu- 
man initiative and decision, thus human 
evaluation, play a very important role. 
The linguist, who until now has been the 
powerless data collecting and classifying 
scholar, by accepting the task of guiding 
the development of a language becomes a 
language engineer, who has the task of 
changing, of molding, of directing an 
existing language into an “efficient” and 
“exact” language, able to function as the 
clear and unambiguous means of com- 
munication. 

It is clear that modern linguistics as it 
is at present, is not sufficiently prepared 
for this broad, all-inclusive task. The 
following short survey of the most im- 
portant decisions taken throughout the 
development of the Indonesian language 
in the last three decades shows us the 
problems which modern linguistics has 
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to face if it wants to contribute to the 
adjustment of languages to problems of 
modern times. 


Principal Languages of Indonesia 

At the beginning of the century the 
most important language in Indonesia 
was Dutch. It was not only the highly 
esteemed language of the colonial ruler, 
but it was also the language which gave 
Indonesians the opportunity to come in 
contact with progress and the achieve- 
ments of modern life. 

Among the 250 Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, the Malay language had an 
exceptional position, since it had been for 
more than 1000 years a lingua franca of 
Southeast Asia. This language was taught 
in primary school in nearly all the islands 
outside Java, representing a population 
of about 10 million. Beside Malay there 
were the larger languages of Java. The 
Javanese language, with the richest and 
most sophisticated literature in the whole 
archipelago, was spoken by about 35 mil- 
lion people. The Sundanese language 
was spoken by about 7 millions, while 
Madurese was used by about 3 million. 
The other languages had smaller coverage. 


Language and Nationalism 

The political situation in the first half 
of the century was characterized by the 
arousal of nationalism, aiming at freedom 
for the Indonesians from Dutch colonial 
rule. In the beginning this movement 
manifested itself in the growing demand 
for opportunity to learn the Dutch lan- 
guage, because, through the knowledge of 
this language, Indonesians hoped to ar- 
rive at the knowledge and skill necessary 
for the highest and best paid jobs in the 
colonial society. Later, however, the 
Indonesians shifted their interest from the 
Dutch language to the Malay language. 
The decisive historical event in this con- 
nection was the Indonesian Youth Con- 


gress of October 28, 1928 in Djakart 
in which the Indonesian youth bo 
themselves by oath to one fatherland, o 
nation and one language, all three call 
Indonesia. The language which becar 
the Indonesian language was Malay, b 
cause its use was the most widespread 
the archipelago, compared with the oth 
languages. That 35 million Javanese co. 
sciously accepted the abolishment of the 
rich language from the important sphe 
of political, economic and cultural life 
the nation was a great sacrifice for 
sake of national unity. 


A second important step in the deve 
opment of the Indonesian language w. 
the publication of the magazine Pu 
jangga Baru in 1933, which struggled 
create a new literary and cultural life i 
the Indonesian language. 


From its inception to its suppressio} 
during the Japanese occupation, the ma i 
azine was the rallying point of mode: 
literary and cultural activities which pak 
alleled the political and social movemer 
for freedom. It was the group of Pu 
jangga Baru writers which in 1937 hel 
the first Indonesian language congress ij 
Surakarta. The congress formulated thi 
idea of the promotion of the languag 
through the creation of a modern Indd 
nesian scientific and technological terms 
nology, a modern Indonesian grammar, , 
rational Indonesian spelling, an extensiv 
Indonesian dictionary, and through thi 
use of the language in representative iy 
tutions. 

The most rapid development of the In 
donesian language, however, took plad. 
during the Japanese occupation. The Ja 
anese military authorities forbade the ust 
of the Dutch language. Although thes 
long-range aim was to substitute the Jap 
anese language tor the Dutch, their press 
ing need for using Indonesians for wa 
purposes forced them to allow the Indd 
nesians to develop their own language 
The Japanese were even forced to lear) 
this language in order to be able to co 
municate with them for their war p 
poses. In a short time books were writ 
ten or translated for the Indonesian pr 
mary, secondary and high schools, b 
cause the Indonesian language beca 
suddenly the only medium of instruea 
for these schools. 


Toward Official Status 


In 1942 a Committee for the develo 
ment of the Indonesian language was e 
tablished to provide schools and the Ind 
nesian community with a uniform mo 
ern terminology and a modern gramm: 
and to guide the development of the Ind 
nesian vocabulary for everyday usage. | 
was also during the Japanese occupati 
that Indonesian professors began to u 


See Indonesian, 4, Col. 


THE LINGUISTIC REPORTE 


HE University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor has the most widely known 
d one of the most extensive programs 
‘the United States both in teaching 
glish as a foreign language and in the 
leparation of teachers and materials in 
is field. Through the work of its lead- 
g scholars and generations of graduates 
influence has extended not only to 
any American institutions but far be- 
nd the United States, so that Michigan 
s come to be regarded by many over- 
as as symbolizing American thinking 
d attitudes in this field. It is estimated 
at since 1941 some 1,650 American 
d foreign teachers have been trained at 
€ university, and the grand total of 
reign students having had instruction 
English at the English Language In- 
tute (ELI) is estimated to be over 


At present Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt 
acting Director of the English Lan- 
mage Institute and in charge of all pro- 
ams connected with English as a for- 
ign language at Michigan. 


M.A. in Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language 

The program leading to an M.A. in 
aching English as a Foreign Language 
offered by the English Department of 
e university in cooperation with the 
partments of Education, American 
udies, Anthropology and others, as well 
the linguistics program. During the 
ent academic year thirty students are 
hrolled in the M.A. program. Of these 
x are U. S. citizens. Others come from 
pan, Southeast Asia, South America 
ad a few from Europe and the Middle 
ast. Most students are on Ford Founda- 
on and other grants through various 
ojects of the university. The require- 
ents, varying slightly for native and 
on-native speakers of English, include 
burses in linguistic science, modern 
nglish grammar, phonetics; various lan- 
age and literature courses in English 
d American studies as well as meth- 
dology of teaching English as a second 
nguage. Electives are from American 
listory, Anthropology, Sociology, Politi- 
al Science, and the like. 

The linguistics program at Michigan is 
nterdepartmental. It offers undergradu- 
fe courses as well as those leading to an 
A. and Ph.D. in linguistics. It is es- 
mated that up to 550 or possibly 600 
nguists have been trained at the univer- 
ity so far. In the fall of 1960 there were 
undergraduate students and thirty in 
ach of the M.A. and Ph.D. divisions. 
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ichigan Is Internationally Known For TESL 
I Has Trained Thousands of Teachers and Students 


By Sirarpi Ohannessian 


The English Language Institute 


The Institute carries on three major 
activities. These are: the Intensive 
Course for foreign students; a non-degree 
teacher training program, and a testing 
and certification program. 

The Intensive Course, which is nor- 
mally of eight weeks’ duration, is taken 
by students who will go on to under- 
graduate or graduate work at Michigan 
or other U.S. universities. There are six 
such intensive courses per calendar year, 
each containing some 80-120 students, so 
that the approximate number each year 
is 600. 

The Intensive Course student spends 
five hours in class daily for five days a 
week, a fifth hour being spent in the lan- 
guage laboratory for practice each day. 
The primary emphasis of the teaching is 
on an oral command of the language. A 
half-time course for ELI students who 
have completed the Intensive Course, as 
well as a special semi-intensive course for 
regular university and ELI students, are 
also offered. A non-intensive course in 
the Division of Adult Education is of- 
fered to anyone enrolled at the univer- 
sity, or a near relative of such a person. 

The Department of English offers 
courses in English Composition and in 
American Literature and Civilization de- 
signed for foreign students. 


Teacher Training 

A non-credit program is offered to 
foreign teachers of English at the In- 
stitute in sessions of six months’ duration 
twice a year. This is carried on mainly 
under contract with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and is 
designed to meet the needs of Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt teachers coming to the 
United States for further training; it also 
includes people sponsored by other or- 
ganizations such as ICA, IIE, church 
mission boards, and others. The two six- 
month sessions are mainly for foreign 
teachers and offer courses in the tech- 
niques of the linguistic approach in 
teaching English, the structure of Eng- 
lish, American culture, English phonetics 
and phonemics, etc. Some practice teach- 
ing to fellow students is provided. The 
average number of teachers in such a 
course is 30-35. In addition to this there 
is a summer session intended mostly for 
Americans who are preparing to go over- 
seas as Fulbright and Smith-Mundt gran- 
tees. These get linguistics and other 
courses and often instruction in the lan- 
guage of the country to which they in- 


tend to go. Residence with foreign stu- 
dents is encouraged. 

Students both in the M.A. and the non- 
credit programs have the benefit of sys- 
tematic supervised observation of English 
lessons at the Institute through a closed 
circuit television system. 


Testing System 

The Institute has developed an over- 
seas testing service to test the English 
proficiency of non-native speakers which 
is used not only for students coming to 
Michigan but is also available to other 
institutions. This service, mostly for ad- 
mission, is given for about eighty schools 
at present. It consists of an objective 
test, a written composition and an oral- 
aural evaluation. The fee for the test and 
its administration is $10.00 or its equi- 
valent in local currency. Normally the 
time elapsed from the time of application 
and sending the results is an average of 
six weeks. In addition, the Institute, in 
cooperation with the United States In- 
formation Agency administers an Exami- 
nation for the Certificate in Proficiency 
in English in local USIS centers through- 
out the world. The test is administered 
once a year. 


Preparation of Materials 

The University of Michigan has been 
an important center in the production of 
texts, materials on methodology in the 
teaching of English as a second language, 
and analytical studies of the English lan- 
guage. Materials produced at Michigan 
include works by Charles C. Fries, Robert 
Lado, Albert H. Marckwardt, Kenneth 
L. Pike, and others. Language Learning, 
a journal that has contributed much to 
the field, is also produced at Michigan by 
the Research Club in Language Learning 
in Ann Arbor. 


Other Projects 

Under contract with ICA, a Michigan 
team is currently in Thailand, Vietnam 
and Laos as part of the Southeast Asia 
Regional English Program engaged in the 
preparation of materials and teacher 
training. 

The University also has projects in- 
volving the preparation of English teach- 
ers for Pakistan and Japan. The former 
is through a contract with the Ford 
Foundation and the University of 
Chicago, and the latter through the Asia 
and Ford Foundations, involving the 
training of personnel in the Japanese 
Defense Academy and the strengthening 
of English programs in twelve selected 
Japanese universities. a 
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NDEA Institute Linguists 
Meet At FSI 


Two-Day Orientation Filled With 
Lectures And Demonstrations 


By Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


AY 4 and 5, The Language Devel- 

opment Section, U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, in cooperation with the School 
of Languages of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute sponsored an orientation program 
for linguists who will teach in the NDEA 
Academic-year and Summer Institutes. 
Approximately ninety-five persons par- 
ticipated in the two-day orientation which 
consisted of both lectures and demonstra- 
tions by the staff of the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Topics covered during the two-day ses- 
sion included linguistics and language 
teaching, linguistic analysis and the 
preparation of teaching materials, linguis- 
tic analysis in the classroom, introduction 
of writing systems in language courses, 
language and culture. Participants were 
also informed of FSI tests of language 
proficiency. 


Revised Manual 

Professor Simon Belasco, editor of the 
Manual and Anthology for Applied Lin- 
guistics, outlined the revised version and 
stated that clause and phrase structure 
would be incorporated into each indi- 
vidual language section. The idea is to 
point up the rationale behind pattern 
practice in addition to sketching the lin- 
guistic structure of the language. Lin- 
guistic terminology will be reduced to a 
minimum, according to Belasco. The 
team of linguists contributing to the re- 
vised version of the Manual, under the 
direction of Belasco, are Daniel Cardenas 
(Spanish), Robert A. Hall, Jr. (Italian), 
Thomas Magner (Russian), James Mar- 
chand (German), and Albert Valdman 
(French). It was announced that the 
revised manual would be published by 
Henry Holt and Co., with one volume 
per structural sketch plus a second vol- 
ume devoted to the anthology. 

Participating linguists also heard ad- 
dresses by the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration, the Dean and 
Associate Dean of the FSI School of 
Languages, the Chief of the Language 
Development Unit, Office of Education, 
and the Institute Specialist of that unit. m 
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the Indonesian language as the medium of 
instruction. 

In the first Indonesian constitution of 
1945, the Indonesian language was offi- 
cially promulgated as the only official 
language of the country. The language 
was at that time already so “developed” 
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that it fulfilled all the functions of a 
modern language in the life of the Indo- 
nesian people. 

The next step was the rationalization 
of the Indonesian orthography which took 
place in 1946. In 1947 a modern Indo- 
nesian grammar was published. In the 
same year there appeared Pembina Ba- 
hasa Indonesia, a magazine for the pro- 
motion of the development of the lan- 
guage. It goes without saying that dur- 
ing these twenty years of rapid develop- 
ment, changes took place in the Indo- 
nesian language, not only in vocabulary 
and usage, but also in the scope of sub- 
jects dealt with in the language. Espe- 
cially after the war a tremendous amount 
of writing and publishing was done in 
the language in every subject. 


Crucial Decisions 

A cursory glance at these crucial deci- 
sions, taken throughout the development 
of the Indonesian language, shows us that 
these various decisions were not all of the 
same character. The oath of the Indo- 
nesian youth at the congress in 1928, the 
establishment of the Committee for the 
development of the Indonesian language 
in 1942, and the inclusion of the Indo- 
nesian language in the Indonesian con- 
stitution, were all political decisions. The 
publication of the literary and cultural 
magazine represents the cultural aspect 
of the promotion of the Indonesian lan- 
guage. The publication of the modern 
Indonesian grammar and a linguistic mag- 
azine, the modernization of the Indo- 
nesian orthography, as well as the coin- 
ing of Indonesian scientific and techno- 
logical terms were more linguistic in na- 
ture. In these various decisions, we see 
how the life of a language is inseparably 
intertwined with many other spheres of 
human life. No linguist can neglect these 
various complex interrelationships, if he 
wants to influence the development of a 
language. 


Language and Culture 

Take for example the coining of scien- 
tific and technological terms, which en- 
ables Indonesians to develop modern sci- 
ence and technology in their own lan- 
guage. The choice of words for the new 
terms confronts the linguist with tremen- 
dous problems, ranging from the cultural 
structure of the modern world and the 
tendencies within Indonesian culture to 
the detailed problems of the morphology 
of the Indonesian language. This close 
relationship between linguistic problems 
and cultural trends and tendencies in the 
creation of the Indonesian scientific and 
technological terminology manifested it- 
self from the very beginning in the nat- 
ural division of the members of the com- 
munity into three groups. One group 
gave preference to terms deriving from 


Sanskrit words, another group preferre 
words of Arabic origin, while a thir 
group preferred words of Greco-Lati 
origin. These three groups clearly mi 
rored the cultural history of Indonesi 
The group which preferred Sanskrit wor 
in general represented the nationalis 
group in Indonesia, since the peak 
greatness in Indonesian history is no 
mally related to the Hindu speech in Ind 
nesian history. It is clear that the prefer 
ence for Arabic words came from a grou 
which derived their cultural life from Ig 
lam and Arabic culture. The last grout 
represented the modern, internationalli 
oriented Indonesians whose ideal was a 
internationally uniform terminology fo 
the whole world, which would promot} 
cooperation between all scientists in tht 
world. 
Standardization 

The determination of a modern Ind 
nesian grammar faced other problems. I 
a country where the Indonesian languag 
is not the mother tongue, one of the firs: 
concerns for the greatest part of the 
population was to arrive at a normativé 
grammar, which would be utilized in 
learning the Indonesian language. | 

It was possible to write an Indonesiar 
grammar based only on the usage ok 
Malay. But even this Malay grammat 
already confronted us with various diffi 
cult problems because the written as wek 
as the spoken Malay language is noj 
everywhere the same. The writer of the 
grammar had to decide the usage of 
which area or which authors he wishe¢ 
to become the dominating usage in the 
official Indonesian language. This decit 
sion would have been simpler if he haa 
to consider only the number of peopld 
involved in certain language usages itl 
the Malay language. But since Malay ii 
one of the Malayo-Polynesian languages 
and parallel usages may occur also in 
other related languages, he could not 
neglect the preferences of the other lant 
guages, since Malay in its new form ai 
the Indonesian language would also bé 
utilized by other groups than those wha 
have Malay as their mother tongue. Thii 
problem became, however, even moré 
complicated, because differences in usage 
do not only occur within the range 01 
Malay or even Malayo-Polynesian lan 
guages. European languages and mod 
ern thought have for decades alread 
penetrated into Malay and other Malayo 
Polynesian languages; there are quite im 
portant differences between the languag 
used by modern educated intellectual 
and the language of the common man. 

How were these differences to be con 
sidered? What should the grammarian’ 
standard of evaluation be? It is quit 
clear that between the modern educate 


See Indonesian, 6, Col. 
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OOK NOTICES 


ew Book on American English 


he Pronunciation of English in the 
iddle Atlantic States. Based upon the 
ollections of the linguistic atlas of the 
astern United States. By Hans Kurath 
nd Raven I. McDavid, Jr. Ann Arbor, 
lich.: Univ. of Mich. Press, 1961. xii 
182 + [182] pp. $15.00 


This book deals both with general 
roblems of dialectal variation in Ameri- 
an English, with especial attention to 
owels occurring before r; and also with 
articular instances of competing pro- 
unciations of words, for the most part 
nvolving different vowel sounds. The 
argest portion of the book consists of 
80 maps illustrating the geographical 
pread of the variations under considera- 
on. The main concern is with the 
ipeech of informants who can be con- 
idered cultured. There is a section of 
me-page charts, each of which displays 
detail the pronunciations of the 
ressed vowels in sixty-six different 
ords, as discovered in the linguistic 
tlas field records of speakers from 
eventy localities distributed over the 
Atlantic states. 


french Publish New 
Journal For Teachers 


Review Aims at Teachers 
Df French Abroad 


The Hachette and Larousse publishing 
ompanies recently placed on sale a new 
ournal Le Francais dans le Monde, de- 
yoted to questions of teaching French 
anguage and culture outside of France. 
he journal, published under the patron- 
ge of the Director General of Cultural 
and Technical Affairs of the Ministry of 
oreign Affairs and others, will contain 
he results of research and surveys, in- 
ormational material and pedagogical 
discussions. 

Both the language and its cultural 
background are covered in the various 
sections and contributors include such 
lwell-known names as G. Gougenheim, 
‘aul Rivenc, R.-L. Wagner, G. Michaud. 
future issues will include articles by G. 
(Capelle, P. Brodin, J. Darbelnet, P. De- 
lattre, P. Léon, F. Marty, G. Mauger, B. 
| Juemada, A. Sauvageot, and others. 

_ The journal, appearing in eight annual 
numbers, may be ordered by writing 79, 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VI°. Sub- 
scription price is 25 NF and each issue 
is priced at 3.50 NF. " ba 
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COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE REPORT 


COVERS TESL PROBLEMS 


Makerere Meet Makes Recommendations 


Ahi HE Conference on the teaching of 
English as a second language in the 
British Commonwealth, which was held in 
Uganda in January 1961, was described 
in the February issue of the Linguistic 
Reporter. The Conference Report has 
now been published, and can be obtained 
from the Crown Agents Representative, 
3100 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. ($.70 postpaid). 

The findings and recommendations of 
the Conference are reported under the 
following headings, which correspond to 
the main items on the Conference 
agenda: the teaching of English to be- 
ginners; literature in English language 
teaching; the teaching of English for 
special purposes; the use of English as 
a medium of instruction; tests and ex- 
aminations in English; the training of 
teachers of English as a second lan- 
guage; audio-visual aids; topics for re- 
search and investigation. The more de- 
tailed discussions are preceded by a sum- 
mary of the Conference’s main recom- 
mendations, which contains suggestions 
both for long-term development, involv- 
ing new departures or changed emphasis 
in the academic field, and for short-term 
action aimed at making the best possible 
use of the present limited resources. 


Among the most important recommen- 
dations are the following: 

(1) There must be a substantial in- 
crease in the number of adequately 
trained teachers of English at all levels. 
On this depends all other development. 

(2) While the need for teachers must 
in the long run be met by teachers in the 
countries where the need exists, for some 
time to come help will be required from 
the English-speaking countries, particu- 
larly in the provision of expatriate teach- 
ers, who should be increasingly employed 
in training colleges and universities rather 
than in schools. 

(3) The teaching of English as a sec- 
ond language, as well as the teaching of 
other subjects through English, requires 
highly specialised training, based on cur- 
rent knowledge of linguistics and other 
relevant disciplines. Detailed suggestions 
for the training of teachers at all levels 
are given in the appropriate section of 
the report; these include recommenda- 
tions on the provision at universities in 
English-speaking countries of special 
training for prospective teachers and uni- 
versity lecturers in English as a second 
language, both native English speakers 
and others. 

(4) Close co-operation on all aspects 


By Madge M. Claxton, British Council 


of English language teaching should be 
maintained and encouraged, both be- 
tween Commonwealth countries and with 
the U.S.A. Co-operation with the U.S.A. 
is particularly necessary in the field of 
teacher training, in order to avoid dupli- 
cation and to utilise fully the resources 
available. 

(5) One of the most important rec- 
ommendations made by the Conference 
is for the establishment of a Common- 
wealth English Language Information 
Centre which should collect and dissem- 
inate information about all aspects of 
English as a second language. Such a 
centre would maintain contact with gov- 
ernment departments of education, edu- 
cational institutions and British Coun- 
cil centres throughout the Common- 
wealth, and with similar institutions else- 
where, for example the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics. It would pay special 
attention to research and research needs, 
though it would not itself normally con- 
duct research. 

Among the many other points of inter- 
est in the report, the following may be 
mentioned: 

(1) The report’s observations on the 
teaching of English to beginners (taken 
to mean the first three years at school) 
show an awareness of current thinking 
on the subject. Emphasis is laid on the 
development of oral proficiency, and 
also of the ability to learn through 
English, which is of ever-increasing im- 
portance in the Commonwealth. The 
importance of grading material at all 
stages is recognised. Practical sugges- 
tions are offered on the preparation of 
syllabuses and textbooks, on the class- 
room presentation of material, and on 
the use of teaching aids. 

(2) The various factors affecting the 
decision if and when to introduce Eng- 
lish as a medium of instruction for sub- 
jects other than English, and the prob- 
lems of the transfer to English at a 
later stage, are examined at length. The 
problem of suitable text-books is men- 
tioned particularly. 

(3) The question of tests and exam- 
inations in English is considered within 
the framework of testing and examining 
in general. The value and function of 
both objective and non-objective tests 
in English at various levels is discussed. 
Many types of examinations in current 
use are considered unsatisfactory, par- 
ticularly examinations in literature and 
oral tests. The latter, which are of 

See Makerere, 7, Col. 3 
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INDONESIAN—from page 4 

intellectuals and the common people was 
interposed the larger problem of the rela- 
tionship of cultural change to language 
changes and, in general, of the relation- 
ship between the structure of language 
and structure of culture. 

In the context of the “modernization” 
of the Indonesian language, this means 
that the writer of “modern” Indonesian 
grammar must know the characteristics 
and tendencies of Indonesian culture as 
well as those of modern culture. They 
represent a rather different perception 
and different ways of thought and evalu- 
ation. The grammarian must create a 
proper synthesis of the structure and po- 
tentialities of a Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guage and the perception notions and 
ways of thought and evaluation of mod- 
ern culture, because this Indonesian lan- 
guage must become a medium of com- 
munication and expression in modern life. 


Synthesis 

It might be interesting to describe 
briefly how the writer of the most used 
Indonesian grammar of the last decades 
attempted this synthesis. 

The analysis of modern culture re- 
vealed three characteristics quite differ- 
ent from Indonesian culture which were 
taken into account in writing the modern 
Indonesian grammar: 

1. Man is stressed as the initiator of 

activity. 

2. Abstract objective thinking plays a 
greater role in modern culture than 
in Indonesian culture. 

3. Modern culture is more egalitarian. 


Activity Principle 

The activity principle was introduced 
in the use of predicate words, and espe- 
cially in the use of the prefixes ber- me- 
for the predicate. The prefix ber- usu- 
ally has the connotation of possessing or 
being in a situation. The prefix me- has 
rather the connotation of an act. It is 
very likely that both prefixes have the 
same origin, but have become differenti- 
ated in the course of the development of 
the Malayo-Polynesian languages. In the 
last fifty years there has been a tendency 
to use the prefix me- more frequently than 
the prefix ber-, thus emphasizing the 
activity of the predicate, a development 
undeniably influenced by modern thought 
and modern languages. 


Abstraction 

Abstraction plays a very important role 
in the modern Indonesian language. 
Most abstractions, like nationality, effi- 
ciency, religiosity, are formed by using 
certain prefixes and suffixes, so that in a 
short time these suffixes have become very 
prolific as compared with their use in 
the old Malay language. Another ex- 
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ample of the tendency towards abstrac- 
tion is the gradual falling into disuse of 
the auxiliary number words, such as buah 
for inanimate objects. Instead of the old 
form, tiga buah telur, literally three fruit 
eggs, tiga telur is used, meaning three 


eggs. 
Egalitarian Tendency 


The egalitarian tendency of modern 
culture manifests itself clearly in the 
change of the use of many Indonesian 
pronouns in the last fifty years. In tra- 
ditional village society, certain words for 
specific blood relationships, such as uncle, 
mother, father, and the like, are used as 
pronouns of the first, second and third 
person. In a more feudal atmosphere, 
for instance in Java, the old Indonesian 
pronouns denote the social status of the 
person addressed, or the speaker. At any 
rate, there are very few non-specific pro- 
nouns, such as those in modern languages. 
In the last twenty years, the pronoun, 
saja, for the first person, has gained 
ground. In the last few years, the word 
anda was coined, in order to have a pro- 
noun for the second person, such as the 
English you, applicable to everyone. 


Language and Culture Growth 

These few examples may suffice to 
show that the language engineer is in- 
volved in the process of language change 
as part of the greater process of cultural 
change. Generally the relationship be- 
tween language and culture is not the 
field of the linguist, so that in this guiding 
of the development of a language, lin- 
guistics is usually very helpless. This in- 
adequacy of modern linguistics to cope 
with the large and complex problems of 
language growth in relation to the totality 
of cultural growth is however all the 
more regrettable since not only do the 
“young” languages of the “young” coun- 
tries need conscious, purposeful guid- 
ance, but to a very great extent the great 
modern languages like English, French, 
and German, are also facing problems of 
adaptation to the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of modern life and culture. I 
have the impression that the development 
of the modern languages does not keep 
pace with the greater and greater de- 
mands put on languages as a means of 
communication between larger and larger 
groups of men. Specialization, on the 
one hand, has tended to isolate social and 
professional groups within the broader 
framework of a simple language group; 
on the other hand, the need for commu- 
nication between these specialized groups 
and their counterparts in other language 
areas has created more urgent linguistic 
problems than ever before. 


Global Communications 
I do not need to speak in detail of the 


more and more urgent problem of com 

munication in the international sphere 
in commerce, in politics, etc., because o 

the quickly growing interdependence o 

nations. The rise of new nations afte 

the Second World War, with their new 
national languages, has tended to mag 
nify and complicate this problem. The 
experiments with translating machines t 

resolve these growing complexities wil 
in turn create far-reaching consequences: 
if they are to succeed, they will unavoid. 
ably influence the growth of existing 
languages. Even besides these at present 
still unmanageable global language prob 

lems there are enough important prob+ 
lems within the framework of each of the 
modern languages. In terms of our ex+ 
perience with modernizing the Indot 
nesian language, the irrational spelling 
of English, for instance, seems to reflect 
a pre-logical primitive culture rather than 
a modern industrial civilization. 

The linguist has isolated himself to 
such an extent within his formal disci4 
pline that he seems unable to participate 
and play a decisive role in the develop+ 
ment of culture in his epoch. I hope that 
the possibilities of active intervention in 
the development of language, as demon+ 
strated in the young countries, will open 
the eyes of the linguists of the world ta 
their own great possibilities and tasks in 
the shaping of better means of commut 
nication between men. | 


IRAN—from page I | 
also continued the Persian lessons they; 
had begun at Michigan and took part ir 
the general Fulbright orientation ses} 


sions. 
' 


Stress On Methods 


Iranian high school students have for 
years had at least four hours of English 
a week for six years. Results are often 
so poor that a graduate literally doesn’) 
know what time of day to say “Good 
morning”. Of course, many of the teach! 
ers are inadequately trained in Englishi 
but in few cases can it be said that they 
are even teaching what they know, how; 
ever little that may be. The main reason 
is that the only teachers who have hag 
any training in methods are the graduate: 
of the one National Teachers’ College 
The many graduates of the faculties ot 
literature, the law schools, etc., who ar‘ 
teaching English can only go into thi 
classroom and do what was done to then 
when they were in high school. For thi 
reason, the emphasis of our in-servic 
training has been on methods, attemptin 
to convert the teachers from the abuse 
translation method to the oral-aural, by 
means of which we have conclusive proc 
that students learn more than with othe 
methods and teachers themselves i 


See Iran, 8, Col. | 
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LINGUISTS WANTED 


The Community Programmes Branch, 
bepartment of Education in Toronto, is 
boking for a person with experience in 
pplied linguistics and training in the 
Deial sciences, (preferably sociology and 
nthropology). This person would work 
ith the Canadian immigrant program in 
e teaching of English as a second lan- 
age and some civics as part of an ac- 
Ituration program. The department 
refers a Canadian for the job—prefer- 
bly a man—or an American who comes 
om the border region. The salary would 
e in the range of $6,000. The person to 
ontact regarding this opening is Mr. 
. Davidovich, Community: Programmes 
ranch, Department of Education, 206 
furon Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, (EM 
e211). 


English Language Services, Inc., 919 
8th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
ME 8-2219) would like to find two 
ale instructors of English as a foreign 
inguage for their American Language 
stitute in Baghdad, Iraq. One of the 
Ositions requires some experience in 
iting and organizing English courses 
or foreigners, the other is simply an in- 
ructor’s position. Salary and allow- 
mces are generous; accepted applicants 
ould be expected to take up duties on 
July 1961. Further inquiries should be 
ddressed to Mr. E. M. Hampton of 
nglish Language Services. 


A USS. linguistic scholar is being 
ought to spend two years in India, to 
scture on elementary linguistics, to guide 
esearch fellows, and to contrast India’s 
anguages with English as as basis for 
leveloping new text material for teach- 
g English. For further information, 
terested linguists should contact Dr. 
. Sobelman, Center for Applied Lin- 
uistics, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
.W., Washington 6, D.C. (AD 4-7166). 


The United States Information 
gency, Washington 25, D.C., has three 
sitions open for qualified personnel in 
he field of teaching English as a foreign 
anguage; the base salary for all three 
bositions is $8,955 per year. One of the 
bositions requires experience in the prep- 
ration of English teaching materials, es- 
yecially audio-visual materials; the duties 
bf the second include the support of vari- 
sus USIA activities in English teaching, 
uch as orientation of English teachers, 
ile the third position involves consulta- 
jon on English teaching, including par- 
icipation in seminars overseas for four 
© six months each year. For further in- 
ormation, write to Mr. J. H. McGil- 
ivray at USIA. 


JUNE 1961 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 
(June-September 1961) 


June 14-16 
Montreal 


July 3-7 
New Hampton, 
New Hampshire 


July 28-29 
Austin, Texas 


Aug. 21-Sept. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


September 4-9 
Helsinki, Finland 


September 11-15 
Namur, Belgium 


@ The U.S. Army Language School is 
currently accepting applications for the 
position of Training Instructor (Lan- 
guage). There are twenty-eight languages 
taught at this school. Languages for 
which vacancies currently exist or are 
contemplated within the next few months 
are Thai, Arabic, French, Romanian, 
Turkish, and Russian. 

The school is interested only in appli- 
cants who are native speakers of the 
target languages. Especially desired are 
applicants who have had recent residence 
in the native country, preferably within 
the last five years, and who have attended 
schools of that country, at least high 
school, within the last ten years, plus two 
years of college or university training. 
Military experience in the service of the 
native country is also desired. 

Faculty positions at the school are at 
the GS-6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12 grades. New 
appointees are appointed at the GS-6 
grade and during the first year are given 
special on-the-job and classroom train- 
ing. Upon completion of the probation- 
ary year they are promoted to the GS-7 
grade. Subsequent promotions are cov- 
ered under a Merit Promotion Plan and 
are filled as vacancies occur. 

Interested persons should request ap- 
plication forms and additional informa- 
tion by writing Commandant U.S. Army 
Language School, Presidio of Monterey, 
California, ATTN: Civilian Personnel 
Section. 

@ For the past seven years, National 


Scientific Laboratories, Inc., 2010 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, 


Canadian Linguistics 
Association Annual Meeting 


Gordon Research Conference (featuring 
Science Information Problems) 


Linguistic Society of America Summer 
Meeting 


University of Hawaii, Tenth Pacific 
Science Congress 


Fourth International Congress on 
Phonetic Sciences 


Third International Congress on 
Cybernetics 


D.C., has been furnishing English lan- 
guage instructors, pursuant to contracts 
with various agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, to such countries as Portugal, 
Greece, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Peru, Chile, Honduras, Nicaragua, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos. In addition, it has ap- 
proximately 200 communications engi- 
neers On assignments in 24 different 
countries. In general, the linguistic posi- 
tions involve teaching English to officers 
in the foreign armies. NSL anticipates 
several similar openings in August and 
September of this year. Interested per- 
sons should contact Richard A. Martin, 
Vice President. | 


MAKERERE—from page 5 

great importance, are frequently neg- 
lected altogether. A warning note is 
sounded regarding public examinations, 
which frequently have an undesirable 
influence on curricula and _ teaching 
methods. 

(4) The various types of audio-visual 
aids in current use are briefly discussed; 
specially mentioned are school broad- 
casts and television programmes and 
language laboratories. The  effective- 
ness of all aids, particularly those of the 
more complex type, depends on teach- 
ers having been thoroughly trained in 
their use, and on material having been 
specially prepared. 

The report is addressed to all those 
connected with the teaching of English 
as a second language, both specialists 
and non-specialists, and all who are con- 
cerned with the subject should find it of 
interest and value. a 
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IRAN—from page 6 

prove. Fortunately we have a new series 
of textbooks written especially for Irani- 
an students and employing the oral-aural 
method which can be substituted for the 
long-abused Direct Method series. 


Enthusiasm 

Letters from chiefs of education, prin- 
cipals and teachers, as well as the enthu- 
siasm of the teams themselves, are wit- 
ness to the success of the program. A 
day-long evaluation session followed by a 
public panel discussion on the program 
at the time of’the Christmas holiday 
break thrilled all who took part in them. 
The second term up to the Jranian new 
year generated more enthusiasm. And 
now as the year nears an end, the com- 
mon exclamation is, “This program must 
go on!” By June, the teams will have 
reached at least 40 cities, all of those 
having five or more high schools. Teach- 
ers from the smaller places will be taken 
care of, as they were last year, in a three- 
week intensive boarding seminar this 
coming summer sponsored jointly by 
Fulbright and the Ministry of Education. 


Publications Available 
at the Center 


Hindi Basic Reader............ $1.50 
Hindi Basic Course (Units 1-18). $3.50 
Spoken French (Units 1-6)..... $1.00 
Spoken Persian (Units 1-5)..... $1.50 
Lessons in Contemporary Arabic 
Lessons Cl“ nen. oe ete + nie ce $4.50 


Problems of Americans in Master- 
ing the Pronunciation of Egyp- 
tian Arabic, by Nancy Kennedy $1.00 
Introduccié6n a una comparaci6n 
fonolégica del espafiol y del 
inglés, by Daniel N. Cardenas. . 
Interim Bibliography on the Teach- 
ing of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages, by Sirarpi 
Olvammessiafi. nfs. cetctoe tees e ya15 


$1.25 


ELS Prepares Special 
Foreign Language Series 


Texts and Tapes Are For 
Intermediate-Advanced Levels 


CCORDING to a recent announce- 

ment, English Language Services, 
Inc. is offering a special two-volume 
edition of ELS textbooks in French, 
German, Italian, and Modern Hebrew 
to NDEA Summer Institute Directors. 
These preliminary editions represent se- 
lected parts of ELS _ intermediate-ad- 
vanced foreign language series. 

ELS will send on loan a master set 
of tapes to accompany the two volumes 
to Institutes with dual-track language 
laboratory equipment for the purpose of 
making copies for the use of Institute 
participants. 


Complete Courses 

ELS also indicates that complete inter- 
mediate-advanced materials have been 
completed in French, German, Italian, 
Modern Hebrew, and Thai. Similar 
courses for Dutch, Laotian, Cambodian 
and Malayan are in progress. Designed 
for persons who have completed intro- 
ductory courses or those who need to 
develop oral-aural proficiency, the mate- 
rials consist of six texts per language 
plus tapes. Books 1 and 2 are termed 
“refresher” courses; 3 and 4, interme- 
diate and 5 and 6, advanced. Empha- 
sizing spoken language, the texts and 
tapes contain a variety of short, “spon- 
taneously” created dialogues, narrative 
selections, phonology drills, points of 
grammar with drills, and _ substitution 
drills. 

Additional ‘details concerning these se- 
ries may be obtained from Mr. H. Jef- 
frey Binda, Foreign Languages Division, 
English Language Services, Inc., 919 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. a 
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TFC Will Release | 
Films July 1 | 


Film 3 Now Available 
For Purchase 


EACHING Film Custodians, Ine 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 3: 
announced several weeks ago that th 
film project Principles and Methods 
Teaching a Second Language (see t 
Linguistic Reporter for December 1960! 
will be available for distribution by thé 
end of July, 1961. The series, consistin; 
of five major subjects, totaling fifteer 
reels, is being sponsored by the Moderr 
Language Association of Americ! 
through the Center for Applied Linguis 
tics in cooperation with Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc. Theodore B. Karp is tht 
writer-producer and Reid H. Ray Fil 
Industries, Inc. is responsible for filmin 
The five units are 16 mm. sca 
white sound films, each with a runnint 
time of approximately thirty minutes 
(three reels). A teaching guide will ac 
company each film subject and a com 
prehensive teaching manual will be pre 
pared for use with the series. Accor 
ing to Teaching Film Custodians, eac 
unit, as it becomes ready, will be avai 
able for preview and purchase. 
total series may be purchased on an ou 
right sale basis for $850 and individuai 
subjects are priced at $170. 


The series consists of the followir 
unit topics: The Nature of Langua 
and How It Is Learned; The Sounds | 
Language; The Organization of La 
guage; Words and Their Meanings; Mo 
ern Techniques in Language Teachin 
Although the end of July is the a 
nounced date of release, Film 3, The O 
ganization of Language, is available nov 
Interested individuals and _ institutior 
should write Teaching Film Custodian: 
Inc. for further information. 
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